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DATA ON MERIMlilE'S COLOMBA. 

The centenary of M6rimee, on September 27, 1903, passed 
almost unnoticed. There was no great popular demonstration 
as for Victor Hugo in the preceding year, and no military dis- 
play as at the recent inauguration of Renan's statue in Brittany; 
only some quiet references in the papers and magazines, a few 
short articles from the pens of fervent admirers, not too eulogistic 
in character, as seemed most in keeping with the memory of a 
man who ever despised noisy applause. 

An important contribution appeared in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau of August and September, under the title, "Eine Neuphi- 
lologenfahrt nach Korsika." 1 The author, Mr. Max Kuttner, 
furnishes some new and valuable material for discussion regard- 
ing Merimee's Corsican tales. The following pages will serve to 
illustrate a few among the more important points taken up. 

A PHILOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

The first vocero or ballata in Colomba contains the following 
lines with reference to Orso and Colomba's father: 

. ... 11 6tait le faucon ami de I'aigle, — miel des sables pour ses amis, 
— pour ses ennemis la mer en courroux 

This miel des sables has been very troublesome to annotators. 
Most of them, being aware of the fact that bees do not generally 
deposit their honey in the sand, and having tried in vain to dis- 
cover some clue to the mystery, had finally to content themselves 
with some explanation (?) like this: a very fragrant honey — 
which was easily inferred from the context, and at the same time 
not self -committal in the least. 

A passage from a Corsican song quoted by Menmee in his 
Notes d'un voyage en Corse (p. 223) runs thus: 

1 See also Me. Kuttotsr's contribution in Archiv far dm Studium der neueren. Sprachen, 
Bde. CXI, CXII (1903, 1904), " Die korsischen Quellen von Chamisso und Menmee." Cf. also 
ibid., Bd. CVIII, s. 117. 

1 [Modbkn Philology, April, 1904 



2 Albert Sohinz 

lu mio Zucchero canto, 
Lu mio miele della arena. 

(" Oh my sugar candy, 
My honey from the sand.") 

This is most probably the source of the expression in Colomba's 
ballata; 1 but still what does it mean? 

Mr. Kuttner offers a new explanation, and he writes: 

A woman in Sartene, who is familiar with vocero literature, suggested 
it to me, as I heard her use the following image: 

Siete il mele renoso 
Dell 'albero benedito. 

(" You are the sandy honey 
Of the blessed tree.") 

The arbousier is the albero benedito because it bears fruit, while the 
fruitless broom is called la scopa maladita. The fruit of the arbousier 
is very sweet, and bees that feed on it produce a honey, the excellence of 
which consists in its being crystalline and gritting between the teeth like 
sand. I believe that this explains the passage. 

This may be the meaning, but it is very doubtful. At any 
rate, one thing is certain: this view is not supported by the 
philological interpretation of the passage. We should not be 
justified grammatically in considering as equivalent the adjective 
renoso in the one place, and the genitive della arena in the 
other. Of course, in German these expressions might be inter- 
changed: sandhonig means at the same time honig des sandes 
(as, e. g., in erdapfel) or honig wie sand (as, e. g., in holz- 
apfel). But in French miel sablonneux ("sandy honey"), miel 
de sable ("sand honey"), and miel du sable, or poetically, des 
sables ("honey from the sand") are three altogether different 
things, and these terms cannot be indifferently interchanged. 

It is true that in colloquial language — which, however, 
Merimee never uses — miel de sable could be used as a synonym 
with miel sablonneux, and also that miel de sable could stand 

l The same comparison occurs before in the same ballata : 
O dolce piu di li miele, 
O manso piu di li pane 
Paria che Dio l'avessi fatto. 
("Sweeter than honey, 
Better than bread ; 

One would have said that God had made him.") 
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Data on M£bim£e's Colomba 3 

exceptionally for miel du or des sables (as in pomme de pin) ; but 
one will never find miel du or des sables for miel sablonneux, 
and it is exactly this substitution which is needed here, if the 
interpretation of Mr. Kuttner be accepted. 

Of course, there is a possibility that in Corsican dialect the 
adjective and the genitive can be used interchangeably. Mr. 
Kuttner does not establish this, however. And even if he had 
proved it, this would not account for Menmee's text, which is 
French and not Italian. 

In short, Merimee did not write sablonneux, which would be 
the word in case Mr. Kuttner is right. He did not write miel de 
sable, for this would convey the ridiculous meaning of honey 
made out of sand (reminding one of the joke of French children 
speaking of la pier re de bois), or else the meaning of honey for 
the sand (as in miel de table). But he wrote miel des sables, 
which therefore remains to be explained. 

Now, from the point of view of language, only one translation 
is possible: "honey from the sand;" the words are perfectly 
plain ; there is no philological puzzle about them. Therefore we 
are driven to the conclusion: the text is meaningless, unless 
perhaps, after all, there actually exists a kind of honey deposited 
by bees in the ground. In other words, the problem before us is 
not in the least of a philological nature, but is purely biological. 
This problem, we are happy to say, has been solved long ago, and 
in a manner altogether favorable to Merimee, who seems to have 
been much better informed as to bees than his commentators. 

The fact is that not only some bees will deposit honey in the 
ground exceptionally, but that this is a very common occurrence 
among a number of species of bees. Let us open David Sharpe's 
Insects, Vol. II, and read chap. 1, division i, pp. 10-70. We 
shall find there that the bees of the genus Prosopis, of the genus 
Halictus, especially the Halictus Quadricinctus, frequently place 
their nests in the ground. Of the genus Andrena we learn that 
they live in burrows in the ground, preferring sandy places. 
Those of the genus Dasypoda dig burrows extending to the 
length of one or two feet. The Osmia, one of the most impor- 
tant of the genera of bees found in Europe, avail themselves for 
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nidification of hollow places already existing, choosing excavations 
in wood, in the mortar of walls, and even in sand banks. The 
Megachile albocineta frequently takes possession of a deserted 
worm burrow in the ground, and the Megachile lanata places its 
cells in soft soil; etc. 

The bees referred to in Merimee's story are the social bees of 
the genus Bombus, commonly known as "bumblebees." The 
phenomena connected with their social life are more similar to 
what one finds among wasps than to what they are in the 
genus Apis, and the wasps, as is well known to all of us, fre- 
quently place their nests in the ground. One class of the genus 
is called Bombus agroriim. A populous colony of a subterranean 
Bombus may attain the number of 300 to 400 individuals. In 
good weather, and when flowers abound, these bees collect and 
store honey in abundance; in addition to placing it in the empty 
pupa cells, they also form for it special receptacles that are filled 
with honey and always left open for the benefit of the community. 
The existence of these honey tubes in bumblebees' nests has 
become known to our country urchins, whose love for honey and 
for the sport of bee-baiting leads to wholesale destruction of 
the nests. There are species of bumblebees in Corsica that 
present certain peculiarities; they are entirely black, with a red 
termination to the body, while in continental Europe the same 
species exhibits yellow bands and a white termination to the body. 

The writer, I think, need not now be afraid of seeming over- 
bold if he claims that this biological explanation of the miel des 
sables is more satisfactory than the one offered by Mr. Kuttner. 

The plural used by Merim6e, des sables instead of du sable, is 
merely a poetical form. Similar expressions are common in 
French artistic prose: la liane des pampas, le lion des diserts, la 
glace des mers polaires, la grande paix des niv6s, etc. 

With reference to the sandy ground of Corsica, Merimee writes 
in his Notes aVun voyage en Corse, p. 71: 

La plaine [autour d'Aleria] est d'ailleurs trfes fertile, bien que le ter- 
rain soit sablonneux, et l'on peut juger de la bont6 du sol a la hauteur 
et a la vigueur du maquis qui couvre tous les endroits ou la charrue n'a 
point pass6 depuis peu. 
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THE LOCATION OF PIETBANERA. 



Pietranera is the place where the story of Colomba is laid. 

Merimee, who states in the very first page of his novel that 
he does not know what couleur locale means, is evidently joking. 
If Colomba is not full of couleur locale, where can it be found ? 
What he wished to express was simply that to him the value of a 
story did not depend upon its exact and minute description of 
the scenery, or of the idiosyncracies of the characters. Art was 
first to him and erudition second when he wrote fiction, the order 
being reversed when he wrote the descriptions of his archaeo- 
logical tours. This is very well illustrated in the point now to 
be examined. 

There is a hamlet in Corsica, called Pietranera. It is situated 
on the coast, two kilometers from Bastia, on the main road. The 
situation alone shows that it cannot possibly be the village 
described in Colomba; but M6rimee borrowed the name on account 
of its picturesqueness. 

In the story the fictitious Pietranera can be differently located. 
It must be somewhere between Ajaccio and Bastia, for allusions 
are made to the fact that the colonel and his daughter will pass 
through Pietranera in journeying from the one town to the other. 
But in some scenes in the story it must be looked for nearer 
Ajaccio; according to others, nearer Bastia. I say first, nearer 
Ajaccio, for we learn that Colomba and her brother travel in one 
day from Ajaccio to a place in the neighborhood of Bocognano 
(about twenty miles northeast of Ajaccio), and the next day 
they reach Pietranera, long before night probably; at least it 
is said, chap. 10: "Pour les neutres rassembles le soir autour du 
chene vert, ce fut [the return of Colomba and Orso] le texte de 
comtnentaires sans fin." When the colonel and his daughter go 
to Pietranera, they also spend one night only on their way, and 
are expected for the noon meal at Pietranera the next day. 
Finally the prefect in Pietranera says, "je serai absent trois 
jours," and he goes to Corte, which is the capital of the central 
arrondissement of the island, a trifle over half-way from Ajaccio 
to Bastia. On the other hand, the bandits are located in the 
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6 Albebt Schinz 

neighborhood of Bastia, and at the end of the story it is on Mount 
Quercio, above Bastia, that they meet Oolomba and her brother 
in order to take leave of them. 

M6rim6e did not mind in the least inconsistencies of this kind. 
He places his scenes to the best advantage from the point of view 
of art. So long as he describes Corsican nature, Corsican people, 
Corsican bandits, the rest is of no importance. Is his novel less 
interesting to us if some realistic critic tells us that Pietranera 
is not between Bastia and Ajaccio, as Merim6e has it ? And also 
that there are inconsistencies, even if we admit this general loca- 
tion, for, if Pietranera is only about thirty miles distant from 
Ajaccio, how can the bandits, who live near Bastia, take part con- 
tinually as actors in the story ? 

This is not all. For his description of Pietranera, M6rimee 
found his material at Fozzano, the native town of the original 
Oolomba, a few miles from Olmeto, in the southwestern part of 
the island. Mr. Kuttner describes briefly the place as follows: 

Fozzano, which can be seen from Olmeto across the broad valley, has 
been divided, as far back as the memory of men reaches, into two rival 
camps. They are separated by a street which, as in most Corsican vil- 
lages that are built on a hill's slope, divides the place into soprani and 
sottani. The people in the rival parties never step over this line, and 
for innumerable generations there has been a blood-feud between the two 
factions. These conditions prevail even to this day. 

Thus Merimee has taken the name of Pietranera from the 
northeast, the description of the place itself from the southwest, 
and transported the whole somewhere to the center of the island, 
either to the southwest or to the northeast of Corte, according to 
the scenes. 

I may add here that near to Fozzano, as Mr. Kuttner tells us, 
there is a little bathing resort called Baraci, and its inhabitants 
are known as Baracini. This word probably suggested the name 
of Barricini for the lawyer's family in Oolomba. 

THE HISTOBIOAL OOLOMBA. 

My object here is only to summarize the interesting facts col- 
lated by Mr. Kuttner in his journey to Corsica. 

Oolomba was born in 1768 in the southwestern corner of the 
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island, at Fozzano, the place referred to above, which served 
Merimee as a model for his Pietranera. 

Her father was Bernardin Oarabelli, her mother Innocence 
Bernardini. 

She had five brothers; one was a captain in the service of the 
English army in 1796, and married a Corsican girl, Miss Suzini, 
from Bonifaccio.. Another was a commandant in the French army ; 
a third one, a consul-general in Italy. About the two others 
nothing is said. 

She married, in 1795, Anton Bartoli, of her own village, and 
had one son and two daughters. One of the latter — Colomba' s 
favorite child — married Mr. Istria, of Olmeto, a short distance 
from Fozzano, and a much more important town. 

Mrs. Istria likewise had one son and two daughters. They are 
alive and live together, none of them having married. It is at 
their house that Mr. Kuttner was received. They showed to him 
the earrings, the rifle, and the cartridge pouch of their grand- 
mother; also a few carpets made out of her silk dresses. 

Another grandson of Colomba Bartoli may also be mentioned. 
He had been an officer in the French army, had adopted almost 
completely the customs and views prevailing on the continent, and 
had married a rich English girl — exactly the fate of Menmee's 
Orso della Rebbia. 

If any doubts should remain as to the identity of Colomba 
Bartoli and MerimeVs heroine, they will be removed by reference 
to a letter addressed to her by the French writer. The letter 
itself, dealing with private affairs, is not published. The envelope 
bears these words: 

Madame V ve Colomba Bartoli, ne'e Carabelli 
chez M. Joseph Istria 

Olmeto 

Corse. 
It is dated: 

Paris, 52 rue de Lille 

6 Janvier ] 855. 

The letter ends with the following words: 
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Je regrette, madame, de ne pouvoir mieux repondre a la lettre que 

vous m'avez fait l'honneur de m'adresser et vous prie d'agreer l'expres- 

sion de tous mes sentiments les plus distingues. 

P E M£bim£e. 

Colomba was called by her countrymen la guerriera. She 
had been very fond of arms ever since she was a child and had 
become a marvelous shooter. In her old days she was still proud 
of her skill, and taught her grandchildren how to handle a rifle. 

The following anecdote depicts admirably her character: The 
old Corsican houses are built to serve two purposes— to be a 
dwelling for a family, and to be a fortress. They are generally 
constructed in the form of a tower, with almost no windows. One 
day the owner of the tower opposite Colomba's house, belong- 
ing to a rival family, decided to raise his dwelling one story. 
Colomba saw a danger for herself and her relatives, and made up 
her mind that this plan should not be carried through. Several 
times she warned the man in charge of the construction to give 
up his work. He paid no attention to her. Then, one day, she 
induced her brothers to take a walk with the gendarme of the 
town. When they were gone, she seated herself before the house 
with a little child on her knees ; she had also loaded a gun, which 
she concealed. After a while she again warned the man building 
the tower. As he persisted in his refusal, she shot him down. 
When people arrived she had resumed her former position and 
pretended to know nothing about the shot. 

Her son was brought up according to her own ideas. An 
excellent shooter and an excellent rider, he was feared by his 
enemies. His family relates that he agreed seven times to make 
peace with his hereditary foes, but seven times he was betrayed. 
One day in particular an ambush had been prepared for him ; but 
he noticed it in time and succeeded in killing two of his aggres- 
sors. Later, however, he was assassinated while trying to rescue 
his cousin. Colomba would not leave to another the revenge of 
her child, and after she had carried out the "vendetta" she went, 
dressed as a man and accompanied by one of her brothers, to live 
for several years in the maquis. 

She remained the same intrepid woman to the very end. At 
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the age of ninety-three she nsed to traverse on foot the distance 
of several miles that separates Fozzano from Olmeto, where her 
daughter lived. It is at the latter's house that she died. As the 
priest was assisting her in her last moments, there arrived by 
chance a friend of her brother, living in Italy. He was much 
overcome, and after he had given his message, he added: "Corag- 
gio, signora!" "Non e il coraggio che mi manca!" was the 
prompt reply, and then she passed away. 

She was buried at Fozzano. 

It must be added, so as not to give a wrong idea of the 
woman, that, if she was famous among her people for her strong 
and masculine character, she also enjoyed the reputation of being 
extremely kind and sweet, not only to the members of her own 
family, but to all those suffering morally or physically, to the 
poor and to the weak. This feature had not escaped Merimee's 
observation. 

There exists a curious tradition among the descendants of 
Colomba Bartoli, namely, that Merimee asked for the hand of 
one of her daughters, Elizabeth, but was refused. Mr. Kuttner 
adds in regard to this only the following mysterious words: "I 
have found in Merimee's correspondence another explanation of 
this family tradition. But about this some other time." 

From what has been said, it is easy to see that Merimee drew 
the character of his heroine from a real person. But he dealt with 
the original Colomba as freely as he had done with reference to the 
village of Pietranera. He had known her a woman of seventy-two 
years of age ; he made her beautiful and young, and he made her a 
poetess or voceratrice. He suppressed four brothers out of five, 
and made the two remaining children orphans. He added the 
descent from the noble caporali. He invented, further, the 
whole story of the feud between the della Kebbia and the Bar- 
ricini. He put in the romantic English girl (later, indeed, his 
fancy was realized, as we have seen, when one of Colomba's 
grandsons, an officer, married a wealthy English girl). He 
invented almost certainly — and with what delight ! — the figure 
of the scholarly bandit le curt, to be placed beside the traditional 
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bandit of the type of Brandolaccio. He may possibly also have 
created the character of the little Ohilina. 

How different is his method from that of the realists who came 
later! Not only Zola or Maupassant, who both could claim to 
have copied — almost photographed — every incident in all their 
stories, but even an artist like Flaubert, who was so proud of 
having kept on his desk for three weeks a stuffed parrot before 
writing his story of Un coeur simple (Corr., IV, 241), or thought 
it wise to help himself in the description of the poisoning of 
Madame Bovary with an extraordinarily powerful auto-suggestion. 
M^rimee believes, as indeed all artists do, that there are aesthetic 
elements in reality, but that all nature is ipso facto aesthetic is 
not true. Therefore to draw inspiration from a kind of intoxica- 
tion of reality was never his method. He does not want to be a 
slave to his characters and situations. On the contrary, he con- 
siders it the privilege — the duty — of the writer to dominate his 
subject. And it is probably in order to show us from time to 
time that he has not lost his self-control that he adds these 
ironical traits for which he is famous and which are frequently 
found in the most dramatic scenes. He is, as is the realist him- 
self, an impartial, exact, dispassionate observer ; but he discrimi- 
nates between the elements offered by reality ; he keeps only what 
he wants; he transposes, he adds, whenever he can render his 
subject more picturesque and more aesthetic. 

Ars homo naturae additus is his motto, as it has been that of 
all writers placed by posterity in the temple of fame. 

Albert Schinz. 

Bryn Mawb, Pa. 
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